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There are probably few of the more intelligent and 
energetic inhabitants of the British Islands, depending for a 
livelihood on their own exertions, who have not at some time 
in their lives had the subject of Emigration in their 
thoughts. 

Much has been written to supply the demand for 
information naturally arising from this state of things, and 
this publication is a contribution in the same direction, having for 
its subject the " Province of Southland, Hew Zealand." 

The intending emigrant from Great Britain has a wide 
field open to him and if prudent and reflective he can hardly 
fail to find some difficulty in choosing amongst so many 
countries ready to welcome him, and each so highly recom- 
mended by its friends. 

The work of colonization does not constitute an easy 
and pleasant escape from the toils and struggles of life in old 
countries ; the career of a colonist has doubtless many attrac- 
tive aspects, but works that dwell wholly or mainly on these, 
the prudent will regard with suspicion. It is the wish of the 
it should be free from such 
io prospects of a settler in 
. to be less alluring than 
this should in justice, be set 
Jie description, rather than 

'rovincc of Southland, New 
o which every emigrant can 
its peculiar advantages or 
it will be sought or avoided, , 



■8 the case may be, by certain clashes of emigrants. It is 
however the design of thin essay to endeavour to show, that to 
a largo class in the British Islands who seek a new home, this 
country offers a combination of advantages that few if any 
others can equal. 

la pursuance of this design, we shall now proceed 
to give : — 

I. Some description of the Colony of Now Zealand, as a 
whole, and as compared with other emigration fields. 

New Zealand consists mainly of two Islands, about twelve 
hundred miles east of Australia, in latitude corresponding 
to the southern part of that continent, and to Tasmania. 
They are elongated in form, stretching in a direction nearly 
North and South, with an extreme length of about eight 
hundred miles, and an average width of about a hundred and 
fifty. They are estimated to comprise a territory rather larger 
than Great Britain and Ireland. 

In all the resources of material wealth, whether Pastoral, 
Agricultural, Mineral or Mercantile, this Colony in proportion 
to its extent, is second to no country in the world ; for un 
evenly balanced combination of them all, it may be doubted 
if any country equals it. 

North America is no doubt a country of immense natural 
wealth, and from a variety of causes will continue to attract a 
large proportion of European 
of its climate, with respect h 
much disadvantage, as compare' 
is the American climate lees 
its sudden extremes, especially 
circumscribes the time in whit 
performed, and so, both impa 
their expense ; the severity of i 
the housing and housefeeding 
In New Zealand, agricultural 
and stuck are maintained on 
wea in the extreme south. 



Australia is also an emigration, field of groat attnctions, the 
climate is more equable than the American, at least the cold in 
winter is less severe, and the pastoral and mineral resources are 
immense. It too, has advantages to offer that will command for 
it a large flow of immigration ; it is eminently an arid country 
however, its rivers as a rule are but chains of waterholos half 
the year, and the destructive droughts by which it is so frequently 
scourged, re ndei the results of agricultural and pastoral operations 
in a high degree uncertain. 

New Zealand with at least equal natural resources in pro- 
portion, and a summer heat less scorching, is a country of rivers 
and perennial streams, everywhere well watered. 

The pretensions of South Africa may be dismissed with 
less ceremony : — A country of droughts and deserts, swarming 
with deadly snakes and Kaffir hordes, not to speak of insect 
pests innumerable, can have no formidable attractions for those 
who wish to form for themselves a quiet and pleasant home j 
New Zealand has neither beasts of prey nor snakes of any kind, 
nor insects so noxious as the English wasp. There is a handful 
of Maoris who have made enough noise of late, they are hut a 
handful, and rapidly ceasing to be that; moreover, it is only in 
the North Island, that they cause trouble, the inhabitants of the 
Southern Provinces are no more endangered by them than the 
people of Scotland are. 

Attention has of late years been turned to Monte Tideo 
and other South American States, and they no doubt offer some 
plausible attractions for the more adventurous. The mere fact, 
however, of their being essentially foreign countries, inhabited 
by a mixed race of Spanish, Portuguese, Negroes and Indians, 
of strange language, customs and religion, and having unsettled 
governments, will at once dispose of their claims to be -considered 
desirable places of settlement for families of British emigrants. 



still largely imported, though they are articles the Colony ia 
eminently fitted to produce profitably. Its aoil is as variable in 
quality as that of other countries, but ia certainly equal as a 
whole to that of Great Britain. Coal, iron, copper and other 
minerals have been discovered to abound ; its Gold-diggings 
have already been alluded to as providing a valuable export, 
and their importance as furnishing a local market for the 
agricultural and other productions of the Colony can hardly be 
overrated. Forests of valuable timber are scattered over its 
surface from North to South. It has many safe and commodious 
harbors, favoring the development of commerce, and from which 
almost any point in the interior can be reached in two days even 
by the existing primitive modes of conveyance, and in this com- 
pares favorably with either America, Africa or Australia, in 
which tho emigrant has usually tedious and expensive land 
journeys to make ere he can reach tho districts in the interior 
available for settlement. 

IL A more particular description of the Province of 

Southland, and comparison of its capabilities and 

peculiarities with those of the other New Zealand 

Provinces. 

Southland comprises an extensive and fertile district in the 

extreme south of New Zealand. Originally included in the 

Province of Otago, it was politically separated from it about 

five years ago, and has since enjoyed the advantages of local 

self-government. From North to South it extends to an average 

length of nearly seventy miles, with a breadth of nearly sixty, 

having an area of considerably over two millions of acres, — this 

exclusive of Stewart's Island, which lies immediately adjacent, 

and is politically incorporated with the Province, and adds to 

its area some half million of acres, but being mountainous and 

heavily wooded, has not as yet become of much < 

portance. 

The description of this Pro 
topics, that it will be convenient 
following several heads : — 

(1.) Hatpejx Featums.- 
mountain, plain, river and for 
mountains, and in the North-v. 
miuent, their summits peaked i 



with snow, forming objects grand and picturesque enough to 
satisfy the most exacting lovers of romantic scenery. South of 
these and occupying the central parts of the Province are three 
ranges of Jiills of moderate elevation — the Wairaki to the West, 
the Taringatura in the middle, and the Hokanui to the East — 
the last running somewhat further south than the others. These 
hills are for the most part open and grassed to their tops and 
constitute a large proportion of the valuable sheep runs of the 
Province. 

South of these to the sea, and stretching entirely across the 
Province is a tract of country, in the main, level, and including 
on the Western side the Waiau, Otautau, and Oreti plains ; the 
eastern half though still on the whole, level, is broken up into 
low rounded ridges everywhere penetrated by stream or brooks 
and terminating at the eastern boundary in the Mataura plain. 
Akin in character to this tract of country, though detached from 
it, are two extensive and valuable plains, the Waimea to the 
north-east and the Five Rivers plain to the North. The South- 
west corner is occupied by the Longwood Hills, a rounded range 
of considerable elevation, covered with forest and found to yield 
gold in payable quantities. The Province is watered by four 
important rivers, the Waiau on the western, the Mataura on the 
eastern boundary, and the Aparima and Oreti between — all with 
numberless tributary streams of every size. Wood as well as 
water is abundantly disseminated all over the Province in three 
extensive forests and numerous smaller tracts of varying size 
down to mere clumps of trees ; the North-east districts being 
most sparingly supplied. The coast line is mainly low and sandy 
with few indentations, the most important of these being the 
Bluff Harbor, available for largest ships. There are also the 
Aparima and New River estuaries, which, however, being bar 
harbors, can only be entered by the smaller class of vessels ; 
the Mataura River too is navigable for coasters for a few miles 
from its mouth.' 

(2.) Climate. — Forms one of the most important points in 
the description of any country — that of Southland possesses to 
the full the characteristic absence of either extreme heat in 
summer, or cold in winter, which is common to all New Zealand, 
— an important element of excellence in which it surpasses even 
the British Islands, with the additional advantage of being 
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entirely free from the fogs and cloudy dulncss of which foreigners 
complain so much in Britain. Southland, from its geographical 
position, is, of course, the coldest of the New Zealand provinces 
but the difference is by no means so great as might have been 
expected from the difference in latitude, and, as a rule, the cold 
of the South of New Zealand would be less objectionable to an 
emigrant from Great Britain than the heat of the North would 
be. In fact, the winter cold of Southland is not greater than 
that of the south of England ; even in the coldest season the 
temperature rarely falls to more than four or five degrees below 
the freezing point, and still more rarely does the frost last till 
midday. The climate of Southland is spoken of as cold because 
the other Australian colonies are generally warmer than Britain 
and relative to them Southland is cold — as wet, because Australia 

is an arid country, and relative to it all New Zealand is wet as 

boisterous, because the opinions of strangers are founded chiefly 
on their experience of Invercargill, which, from its peculiar 
geographical position, is much exposed to "strong south-west 
winds. A few miles inland these winds are not felt in any 
degree beyond what is common to most countries. The amount 
of rain, too, is much affected by locality — especially proximity to 
the coast. No pastoral or agricultural settler complains of too 
much rain. More frost and less rain in winter might be 
pleasanter, but when a dry, frosty season occurs, then the settlers 
complain because the pastures suffer. Unfavorable seasons for 
the farmer occur in Southland as elsewhere. If the summers are 
not so forcing as those of Australia, the droughts of that country 
are unknown, as are, tj a great extent, the caterpillars and other 
insect pests of Tasmania and the warmer parts of New Zealand. 
If Invercargill is subject to boisterous winds, it is free from 
scarlet fever and similar scourges of most colonial towns. 
Published records of the weather for the last seven years exist 
and are of undoubted meteorological interest; but as the 
observations on which they are founded, made by Mr Marten 
of Ryal Bush, have been confined to one locality, they cannot in 
regard to the climate of the Province generally be held as more 
than a pretty close approximation so far as they go ; however 
they confirm the foregoing statements founded on ordinary 
observation. 

(3.) Soil. — This is on the whole remarkably uniform in 
character and quality, consisting on the plains and low ridges 
almost invariably of a loamy, clay subsoil, light red in color 



with, in some places, a tinge of yellow, free from stones, and 
covered on the surface with a layer of dark, vegetable mould, 
averaging about nine inches in depth. This subsoil is tolerably 
porous, and, overlying a bed of gravel, allows the escape of 
surface water with more or less freedom in proportion to its 
depth. This varies, but seldom exceeds fifteen or twenty feet ; 
the average on the low ridges is probably about six feet, and on 
the dry plains it is often much less. Ordinarily, draining is not 
needed, and in the few cases where drains are considered 
necessary, they are found to draw far. Swampy, waterbound 
hollows, of course, require outlets for the surface water ; these, 
however, by the superior depth and richness of their soil, amply 
repay the cost of ditching them : they then answer to the 
rich " meadows " of England, and " haughs " of Scotland. 

The tract of country to the North-east of the Longwood 
Hills, comprising the Oreti and Otautau flats, though contain- 
ing a large amount of sound valuable land, is on the whole wet, 
and broken up by numberless swamps and swampy watercourses; 
considerable breadths of it too are liable to occasional overflow 
by the rivers. The undulating country from the Mataura' plain 
westwards to the Oreti river, though much intersected by 
swampy watercourses, is generally sound and dry and not liable 
to any serious overflow. The Waiau, Mataura, Waimea, and 
Five Eivfer Plains are generally dry and unbroken, so much so 
that a plough might be driver for miles on any of them without 
impediment more serious than the tufts of natural grass. 

The hills constitute dry and healthy sheep runs, on which 
stock thrive and multiply, but they do not aflord any great 
breadth of soil adapted* to agricultural purposes, though in 
abundance for all the requirements of pastoral pursuits present 
or future. 

Limestone occurs in many parts of the Province, and the 
soil generally seems to be fairly supplied with the ingredient. 
The belt of undulating country between the Aparima River and 
the Longwood Hills has limestone cropping out in many places 
and that district is in point of soil one of the richest in the 
Province. In other smaller tracts, too numerous to be parti- 
cularized this mineral is found, always manifesting its charac- 
teristic effects in the superior luxuriance and sweetness of the 
natural grasses and other vegetation. 
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The comparative richness of the soil is best demon strata! 
by the crops it will bear, but before taking up the subject 
of the agricultural capabilities some notice should be taken of. 

(4.) The Natural Vegetation. — This consists mainly 
either of forest or grass. The former occupies about a fifth of 
the area of the Province (exclusive of Stewart's Island), and is 
so well scattered over it in tracts of varying size, that there are 
few spots more than ten ■niles from an abundant supply of 
timber. Though called " bush " ia the colony, these are true 
forests, full of the largest trees. They are evergreen, and 
though consisting of trees entirely different from those of 
Britain, they look exactly as forests of mixed British timber do, 
the trees and shrubs being quite as varied and beautiful in form 
and color. "While the appearance of the woods will hardly 
disappoint the new-comer, that, of the natural grasses will often 
do so. By grass the majority of emigrants from Britain 
understand only the cultivated grass they have been used to see 
in the fields at' home, and are often d 
instead of verdant hills and flowery m 
first sight a boundless waste of long, coai 
ripe hay, commonly growing into gr< 
evidently do not care to eat. On clost 
short and succulent grass is to be found 
less profusion between the tufts of coarse 
" tuBsac," though at best these pasture 
inferior to artificial ones of cultivated an 
are more akin to what is found on Englisl 
sbeepwalks. Though the appearance del 
one, especially on the moister soils, on 
white " tuasac " prevails, and in somi 
districts the soft green grasses, mixed 1 
more thickly and more prominently. 
districts more or less profusely with the 
relieving its otherwise monotonous appeal 
of the Mew Zealand flax, with its long, sw 
to the height of from four to eight fee 
invariably indicating good soil, fern ■ 
South as it does in the North of New Ze 
a few limited districts in which it 
surface. 
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(5.) Pastoral Capabilities. — However uninviting the 
natural grasses maj appear on a cursory view, horses, cattle, and 
sheep thrive and fatten upon them to the full as well, if plenty 
of scope be given, as they do upon artificial pastures at home. 
Sheep, indeed, do not continue to thrive if confined entirely to 
the plains and low ridges ; the sheep runs consequently are 
found on the hills, or partly on such of the drier plains as have 
easy access to hills, on which stock can find shelter and greater 
variety of food. The stock-carrying capacity of the natural 
herbage is of course variable ; there are patches of limited 
extent in the best districts which it is believed will maintain a 
Bheep to the acre throughout the year : it is a first class run, 
however, that will maintain a sheep to every two acres of its 
total area, and on average runs it is not safe to stock up to more 
than a sheep to every three acres. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this is for the whole year through, and makes 
allowance for bad seasons, the summer grazing capacity of the 
runs is at least two or three times as great as this. The part o 
the province leased for purely pastoral purposes is estimated to 
contain 1,200,000 acres, and would therefore maintain 400,000 
sheep, the wool of which would be worth nearly .£100,000 per 
annum, irrespective of the value of surplus stock for food or 
tallow. In addition to this country within the political 
boundaries of the province, there are tracts adjacent to but 
beyond those boundaries, which, however, find their natural 
outlet and source of supply through the province, and which 
are capable of maintaining probably 200,000 sheep. 

(6.) Agricultural Capabilities. — These undoubtedly 
form the most important of 4>he natural resources of Southland, 
the proportion of available agricultural land is unusually large, 
and the quality is uniformly good to a degree equally unusually. 
The actual acreage fit for the plough is of course to some extent 
ft matter of estimate, it probably exceeds a milion of^acres, and 
is certainly not less than seven hundred and fifty thousand. A 
very considerable proportion of this is as yet included in the 
districts leased for pastoral purposes, though open to any pur- 
chaser, the runholders right to occupy the land ceasing on its 
being purchased and fenced by another party. Upon this land 
when properly worked any crop ordinarily cultivated in Britain 
can be raised and brought to full maturity as certainly as it can 
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charnctoiistioally a potato soil, i.y which proctieal farmora lit a 
distance will better n ml erst; mil its nature ntid tnxturo than 4 
jingo of description would enable, thorn in do, An ordinary crop 
of potatoes, on open land, is about five tons, seven in frtJ<|iiuiitly 
got, and in good hush land under tin- stimulus of the ashes of 
tlie burnt timber, as much us ten. Other root crops in propor- 
tion',; half hundredweight turnips, and similar vegetable uinnsiBtti 
can bo shown in Southland :in IVeipietitlv an they can bo anywhere 
else. Tho grazing capabilities of I. lie cultivated grass lands \<t a 
matter that cannot wtdl be so dolinitidy stated, ho many contin- 
gent elements anno into tho calculation, us ugn of pasture, sootion 
of the year, breed of whoop, &c., Statements of the number of 
sheep per acre that any piece of land can carry, will always bo 
received with caution by tho experienced ; it in the fact however, 
that for some montliH, in tlio best of the neasoti, at* many at* ten 
sheep per acre have been kept in good condition on laud hardly 
above the average quality; but this must bo regarded as thu 
extreme and hy no «i;eans ordinarily to he rue!. <■ nod on. A pro. 
porly cultivated pasture more than two yearn old, with smnoljolp 
of turnips and hay (luring the winter months, will certainly 
maintain five to six Leicester sheep per acre— with no nuch 
winter provision more than throe or four cannot as a rule, 
be kept. 

(7.) Other Natural ItEflouncrcs. — Ro far as has yet been 
discovored. Southland cannot claim to he especially rich as a 
Mineral district. Stewart's Island, indeed, from its conforma- 
tion and other ci ream stances, may yet 1st expected to yield stores 
) eveu nuiv being 
■Id it abundantly. 
■pping out on Ilia 
exist in quantity 
in its own hound- 
it is at all event* 
ce Wokaiip Gold. 
irtz reef* are now 
tli, and fiud their 
it in bounded by 
wherever properly 
pretence of Mini 
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in that country. • Oats, root crops, grass and clover grow with a 
luxuriance which only the best districts in Britain can equal j 
heavy crops of a good serviceable wheat can be raised, equal in 
quality to the average production of Scotland and the North of 
England, but somewhat softer than the hard wheats of South 
Australia and other warm dry climates ; barley has been only 
sparingly tried as yet, being a crop unsuited to roughly tilled 
or recently broken up land, enough has been tried, howevtr, to 
show that this crop may be grown with entire success. Grass 
succeeds to perfection after the land has been thoroughly culti- 
vated by from two to three season's cropping; upon newly broken 
up land unless well fallowed and tilled and slightly top dressed, 
it takes possession of the ground more slowly and the natural 
vegetation is apt to spring up again ; when properly treated, 
however, grass grows luxuriantly and certainly, forming within 
a reasonable time as close a sward as is to be found on the best 
British pastures. As respects the yield per acre of the various 
crops, every farmer knows that this is greatly affected by the 
kind and amount of cultivation the land receives, and in a new 
country where labor is expensive and much has to be done, it 
rarely gets anything like justice : enongh has been done, how- 
ever, to prove conclusively that the average agricultural land of 
the Province, with proper cultivation but without manure, will 
produce in an*ordinary season, thirty-five bushels wheat, or 
forty-five of oats per acre. The actual average of a second and 
third crop of oats under the rough treatment usually given 
is .probably about thirty-five bushels; the first crop being 
put in hurriedly is seldom heavy. It must be observed, 
however, that these statements are made of the average soil, 
and not of picked spots, as is often done in setting forth 
the richness of the soil of new countries ; it would be entirely 
within the limits of truth to say, that fifty bushels of wheat and 
sixty of oats per acre have frequently been got in Southland, 
and that there are probably at least a hundred thousand acres in 
the Province capable of bearing such crops without manure. 
Moreover, when, for any reason, a field that has borne oats, has 
been left untouched for a year, a fair crop, self-sown, is usually 
got, and a slight stirring with a grubber is all that is needed to 
raise a good crop, though of course not equal to one properly 
cultivated ; and the same may be said of potatoes, for which the 
soil of Southland is so well suited, that it may be called 
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characteristically a potato soil, by which practical farmers at a 
distance will better understand its nature and texture than a 
page of description would enable them to do. An ordinary crop 
of potatoes, on open land, is about five tons, seven is frequently 
got, and in good bush land under the stimulus of the ashes of 
the burnt timber, as much as ten. Other root crops in propor- 
tion'; half hundredweight turnips, and similar vegetable monsters, 
can be shown in Southland as frequently as they can be anywhere 
else. The grazing capabilities of the cultivated grass lands is a 
matter that cannot well be so definitely stated, so many contin- 
gent elements come into the calculation, as age of pasture, season 
of the year, breed of sheep, &c. Statements of the number of 
sheep per acre that any piece of land can carry, will always be 
received with caution by the experienced ; it is the fact however, 
that for some months, in the best of the season, as many as ten 
sheep per acre have been kept in good condition on land hardly 
above the average quality ; but this must be regarded as the 
extreme and by no "neans ordinarily to be reckoned on. A pro- 
perly cultivated pasture more than two years old, with some help 
of turnips and hay during the winter months, will certainly 
maintain five to six Leicester sheep per acre — with no such 
winter provision more than three or four cannot as a rule, 
be kept. 

(7.) Other Natural Resources. — So far as has yet been 
discovered, Southland cannot claim to be especially rich as a 
Mineral district. Stewart's Island, indeed, from its conforma-. 
tion and other circumstances, may yet be expected to yield stores 
of mineral wealth ; the Longwood Hills are even now being 
successfully worked for gold, and may yet yield it abundantly. 
Limestone is plentiful ; and coal is found cropping out on the 
surface, and may therefore be supposed to exist in quantity 
beneath it. Whether or not Southland, within its own bound- 
aries, ultimately turns out rich in minerals, it is at all event* 
surrounded by rich mineral districts. Lake Wakatip Gold- 
diggings — where extensive and valuable quartz reefs are now 
being discovered — lie immediately to the north, and find their 
natural outlet through the Province. And it is bounded by 
the West Coast range of mountains, wfcich, wherever properly 
tried, have given palpable indications of the presence of *om« 
one or other of the important minerals. 
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In writing of the natural vegetation of the Province, ita 
forests were alluded to in general terms ; these, however, con- 
tain various sorts of trees so valuable for their timber as to form 
an important source of wealth, and to call for some special notice 
here. The trees occurring abundantly, and that are at the same 
time valuable otherwise than for fuel, are Mai, Rimu, Kahikatea 
(known in the south of New Zealand as black, red and white 
pine), and Totara. Other kinds of useful timber occur, but 
more sparingly. Black pine is the least abundant of the four 
varieties named': it is a brittle wood, but easily worked, and 
resists decay well ; it is chiefly used for fence posts and piles. 
Bed and white pines occur most abundantly; the former has 
little resemblance to the American red pine — its timber is more 
like the English elm ; it is a strong, durable timber, and next 
to the Kauri of the north, the most useful timber for building 
purposes in the Colony.- It is much used, also, for fence rails, 
as though it does not resist decay quite so well as the black pine 
or totara, it is much stronger. White pine is also largely used 
in housebuilding, and has some recommendations, but is not so 
strong and durable as red pine. Totara is not quite so abundant : 
it is a generally useful wood for country purposes, as it is believed 
to be as durable in the ground as black pine, and splits better ; 
* it is much used for slabs, posts and shingles. The abundance 
and general diffusion over the Province of so many varieties of 
useful timber is of incalculable advantage in the work of settle- 
ment ;— whether for housebuilding, fencing, or fuel, the settler 
has but to go into some neighboring bush and supply himself to 
his liking. 

Before proceeding further it may be well to notice shortly 
some of the characteristic features of the other provinces of New 
Zealand, with a view to comparison with those of Southland. 
Each province being independently engaged and interested in 
the settlement of its own territory, a certain amount of rivalry 
is naturally engendered, which, though it contain no element of 
unfriendliness, has undeniably at times led to depreciatory 
misrepresentations of certain provinces by some of the partisans 
of others. From this, perhaps, no province has suffered more 
than Southland, its climate, its harbors, its mud, its financial 
troubles, have always secured for it the sympathies of its 
neighbors, and have sometimes given occasion for representations 
so contrary to fact that they evidently proceeded from partial if 
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not total ignorance of the subject, though not the loss injurro*is 
on that account. It may be safely said the main elements of 
material wealth and comfort are so evenly distributed over the 
whole of New Zealand that the ultimate superiority of any one 
portion of it will depend almost entirely on the industry, energy, 
economy, and good sense of its people. A disposition to attribute 
too much to a country and too little to its inhabitants is an error 
more or less prevalent everywhere — perhaps nowhere more than 
in the Australian colonies, where the wealth so rapidly created 
by gold and wool has had a tendency to induce wasteful and 
extravagant habits, as well as a disposition to be dissatisfied 
with the ordinary fruits of steady industry and thrift. In this 
matter the inhabitants of Australia and New Zealand have 
much to learn from the American people, to whose personal 
qualities — for which they are noted — the marvellous material 
prosperity of their country is in great part due, 

Aucklanb, the most northerly province has an advantage 
in point of climate generally conceded to the whole of the North 
Island, though not a few people prefer the cold breezes of the 
South, it has another advantage in its great facilities for water 
communication, by means both of its irregular and deeply 
indented coast line, and its navigable rivers and estuaries, it is a 
province favorable to detached settlements, its good land does 
not occur in extensive tracts in one locality, but scattered in the 
shape of fertile valleys or flats all over its area, alternating with 
poor hillv or mountainous regions. To the emigrant of small 
capital (one or two hundred pounds) hardy, industrious and 
frugal, but not trained to systematic forming, nor ambitions to 
engage in it, Auckland offers certain solid advantages, in cheaper 
land, a climate so genial that clothing and shelter cost little, so 
forcing that a little good land produces a great deal, and that 
quickly and certainly. There a man of the right stamp on a 
judiciously selected piece of land, may start and get through 
(though with a pinch) with little more than an axe and a spade, 
a years' provisions, seed and a few spare pounds, which a man 
With a family could hardly do in the South. On the other hand 
a man entirely without capital has no chance in Auckland at 
present, while a man of considerable capital, especially if he be 
a practical farmer as well, will hesitate before embarking his 
capital in a province where the country has been notoriously 
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neglected for the sake of the town, which has boon pjrei:loarJo*i . 
with debt and brought to the verge of financial rain for iho, 
aggrandisement of its town traders, contractors and . speculative , 
adventurers. Impending ruin has no doubt brought even the 
citizens of Auckland to their senses, and the one ray of light in 
the present circumstances of the province is to be found in the 
practically despotic administration of an able superintendent, 
furnishing one more illustration of the farce of provincial con- 
stitutional governments. Southland's monetary difficulties 
though more notorious are of a very different character as will ,ba 
shown in the proper place. 

Tabanaki, " the garden of New Zealand," seems unfor- 
tunately also to be the garden of the Maori race ; it certainly is 
their stronghold, and great though its natural advantages are, 
most men of a non-combative disposition will, for the present, 
turn their steps elsewhere, 

Hawke's Bay, with some districts in Auckland province 
immediately north of it, contains the only localities' suitable ; for ' 
pastoral purposes left unoccupied in the Colony. To those wi.o* 
are specially adventurous, and not afraid of tomahawks, this 
district offers some inducements ; but people who value security , 
to life and property will hardly find in Hawke's Bay much ta j 
tempt them in the meantime, , 

s 

Wellington has not been blessed with much "constitu*. 
tional government," and is in consequence almost the only im- 
portant province which has escaped financial troubles. It has 
also got its chief town made the Colonial seat of Government, 
and the port of call for the Panama steamers, which can hardly, 
fail sooner or later to tell upon its commercial position. . The 
northern parts of the Province contain some of the finest dis-. 
tricts in the Colony ; but, Jike Taranaki, Maori bullets are more , 
plentiful in them than gold nuggets. This Province has. not of 
late years held out many inducements to agricultural settler? ; 
and though blocks of land are from time to time opened up j for 
sale, the best portions are usually picked up by those on the,, 
spot, and are only to be had by new-comers second hand, and at 
enhanced prices, unless in the more remote outlying districts 
most difficult of access, and exposed to a disagreeable degree of 
insecurity from Maori annoyance, 
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Nelson and Marlborough, are sheep Provinces, — such 
agricultural land as they have has long ago been bought up— • 
and they hardly even profess to offer inducements to the ordinary 
emigrant. 

Canterbury, is a province of different stamp, one of the 
largest in poiut of area, it has hitherto taken the lead as a 
pastoral and agricultural province. Its pastoral position is pro- 
bably unassailable, though its shelterless plains are subject to 
their own disadvantages, and as capital has been more largely 
directed to pastoral investments there, and its runs are more 
fully stocked than- those of Southland, it is probable 
that better chances of profitable pastoral investment are 
to be found in the latter province. To those who wish to 
invest in land the price of two pounds per acre is a certiin 
disadvantage ; that good agricultural land in Canterbury is 
intrinsically worth two pounds per acre can be easily shown, 
because such land anywhere in New Zealand is intrinsically 
worth from two to four pounds pei acre if it will carry good 
English grass ; * but that the land in Canterbury is worth more 
than equally good, or better land elsewhere in New Zealand, 
will hardly be asserted even by Canterbury people. As shown 
by the crops it will bear, the land of Southland is at least as good 
as that of Canterbury — and if the climate of the former province 
is slightly colder and wetter, it is the better adapted to maintain 
a good permanent pasture of English grass, the ultimate standard 
of value of all New Zealand land. Not only is the price of land 
in Canterbury double tbat in Southland, but the system of free 
selection so long pursued in the former province has permitted 
the best and most accessible lands to be so picked out that an 
immigrant desiring to purchase a few hundred acres on which 
to settle, finds that if he is determined on having land of the 
only quality that will secure his success, he must go so far back 
that his success is greatly impeded. The want of timber too, 
on the agricultural plains, whether for shelter, fuel, fencing or 
building, is a drawback more serious than inexperienced settlers 
might be ready to suppose. 

Otago, has been till lately the great gold province, though 
now overshadowed by the Hokitika and other West Coast 
diggings — it offers land at one pound per acre — but only within 
certain blocks from time to time declared into hundreds, the best 
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selections in which are usually taken up at once, moreover its 
best and most accessible lands have been picked up, and the new 
comer must go far back. In point of climate it is not superior to 
Southland, for though its North Eastern districts are somewhat 
warmer, they are also so much drier that it has been practically 
demonstrated that English grass does not succeed so well as in 
Southland. For growing wheat and other grain there is no 
district in the colony superior to the country about Oamaru, but 
the best lands there are already in private hands 

To Recapitulate. — Southland is free fiom the Maori 
difficulty of the North, and in its large area of good level 
accessible agricultural land, easily cleared and broken up in 
quantity, and its climate like that of Britain with well defined 
seasons, it offers on the whole a better field for the practical 
farmer of some capital intending to pursue the occupation in a 
systematic manner than any province north of Canterbury does. 
As compared with that province it offers land of as good quality 
at half the price, ia position more easily accessible and with the 
advantage of an abundant supply of timber for all purposes, so 
conveniently diffused that a settler may select his farm on a 
bush frontage and may plant his homestead in a sheltered nook 
as prettily as his taste dictates ; he may have the timber for his 
house sawn, and his fencing stuff split on his own property ; and 
on a cold or stormy winters night he may luxuriate in a roaring 
fire without grudging every log he lays on it. 

As compared with either Canterbury or Otago, Southland 
offers abundance of fine land within tweaty miles of its chief 
town and port, and the choicest selections within forty. The 
new settler is not confined as in Otago to limited and distant 
blocks but may go to any part of the province, and select as he 
pleases upon all the land still in the hands of the government. 
In short it may be fearlessly asserted that Southland offers to 
the industrious practical farmer with a few hundred pounds of 
capital, a better selection of good land easily accessible with 
abundance of wood, water and shelter at a moderate price, than 
he will find elsewhere in New Zealand ; its land regulations are 
of the simplest character, a man may apply for his land one day 
and own it the next, while the security of his life and property is 
as complete as in his native country. (For Land Regulations see 
Appendix.) 
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IH. An Account of the Work of Settlement as carried 
on in Southland. 

"This part of the subject naturally calls for a sketch of fhe 
history of settlement* 

About twenty-five years ago a whaling station was estab- 
lished at the mouth of the Aparima, or Jacob's Eiver. The 
natives — now all but extinct in the South — were then more 
numerous, and some trade with Sydney was carried on. But 
the interior of the country continued unknown, aad nothing was 
done towards its development for fifteen years, till some of the 
more adventurous of the Otago settlers began to penetrate into 
what is now Southland in search of sheep runs, its splendid 
pastoral capabilities having attracted the attention of occasional 
travellers or explorers for some time previously. The pastoral 
settlement of the Province, therefore, dates but ten years back; 
within the next three years all the best of the country was 
taken up. These pioneers of settlement had much to contend 
with ; — a wild unexplored country, intersected by rapid danger- 
ous rivers and swampy streams, with impassable swamps and 
tangled trackless forests barring access from the coast. Their 
stock had generally to be imported from Australia, subject to 
the risks and losses of a long sea Voyage, and still more hazard- 
ous land journey. The difficulty of getting provisions to the 
more inaccessible stations was in those days often extreme, the 
squatter having in some cases to carry his flour, sugar and tea 
On his own shoulders for forty or fifty miles. No doubt many 
of these men have done well and realised a competence, but it 
has been at the cost of risks and hardships very different from 
the popular ideas on the subject in many quarters, and which 
proved them possessed "of an amount of enterprise and hardi- 
hood, entitling them to all the success the most fortunate of them 
have achieved* 

In- 1857 the site of Invercargill was laid off, and a few 
houses began to spring up ; hundreds were proclaimed, land sold 
at ten shillings per acre, and agricultural settlement commenced. 
The settlers complained that the Otago Government diverted 
the Southland land revenue to the improvement of Dunedin and 
neighborhood; an agitation for Separation sprang up, which 
inight have come to nothing but for the able and determined 
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horse can draw a ton anywhere, on any of the main lines of road 
for sixty or seventy miles from Invercargill or River ton. And 
in this Southland enjoys a notable advantage over Otago and 
indeed most of the other provinces, that is extensive agricultural 
tracts are accessible from its seaport towns by roads, the worst 
gradient on which is a rarely occurring gentle incline of not over 
fifty or sixty feet. This is an advantage which those accustomed 
to cart over the hilly roads of some other provinces will appre- 
ciate highly. Country settlers in Southland soon learn to d<, 
the bulk of their carting when the roads are good, and for the 
rest a bullock team will do an exceptional load when the road* 
are at their worst. Whereas a hilly road is never good, double 
strength must be wasted on the level parts to enable the team 
to surmount the " pinches." It may be observed further that 
the great and sudden increase of traffic on these roads at the 
time the Wakatip diggings were opened up three years ago, did 
much to destroy them, and the subsequent public depression has 
hitherto prevented much being done towards their repair; a com- 
mencement has now been made, however, permanent arrange- 
ments for maintaining the roads are in contemplation and there 
is every reason to expect tfyat no future winter will witness such 
roads as the last three have. The main bridges have been sub- 
stantially made and only require ordinary repair, and all that is 
wanted to remove every ground for reasonable complaint of 
these roads, is the substantial making of them over certain 
swampy or much used parts amounting in the aggre- 
gate to not more probably than ten or fifteen miles. 
For many years to come the formation of long stretches 
of metalled road would be but a waste of the 
public money, and indeed it may be questioned whether the 
modern railway system will not to a great extent supersede the 
system of Expensive roads for heavy traffic, carried out in old 
countries when no better was known. This hks been largely 
the case in America ; and in Southland the soundness of the 
principle has been wisely recognised in the construction at an 
•early period of its history of lines of railway, which, as the most 
important public work, we shall now notice shortly. The 
. Southland railways are but the initiation of a system. The 
principal one, from Bluff Harbor to Invercargill, is eighteen 
miles long, and connects the chief town of the Province with its 
only harbor for large ships. When completed, it will facilitate 
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the trade of the Province and districts adjoining it, not only 
cheapening the cost of imported goods, but stimulating produc- 
tion in the Province, b; opening the way to foreign and steady 
markets at rates for transport that wi 1 ! make competition in 
them possible. This railway is a single line, light, but other- 
wise of the ordinary construction ; it is now on the eve of com- 
pletion, and will probably soon be opened for traffic. The 
Oreti Railway being in fact a continuance of the Bluff line to 
Winton, fifteen miles north of Invercargill, through one of the 
most extensive and valuable country districts, is constructed 
with wooden rails, and has been completed for about half its 
distance,' and well advanced to completion over the other half. 
This rather unusual mode of construction has been resorted to 
temporarily for the sake of economy. The part completed has 
been worked for about a year, and though certainly inferior to 
an iron line and open to several objections, it has been found to 
answer its temporary purpose ; and what is more, though but a 
small section has been opened, leading, so to speak, " nowhere," 
it has been found to pay its expenses ; proving almost to demon- 
stration that, were the whole line once fairly opened, it would 
not only pay working expenses and maintenance, but soon create 
such a traffic for itself, by stimulating the development of the 
country, as would yield a surplus equal to a fair rate 01 interest 
on its cost. The construction of this part of the line has been 
suspended on account of financial difficulties, bat the success 
of the portion that has been opened is such as to ensure that 
means will be found to complete it at an early date, probably 
with iron rails. Little space can be spared to describe the other 
public works — as wharfs, jetties, public buildings, &c. ; it is 
enough that these are fully in advance of existing requirements, 
as are the means of postal and telegraphic communication, both 
foreign and inland. 

(2.) The Work of Pastoral Settlement.— So far as 
the taking up of new country is concerned this may be said to 
be completed. The pastoral area of the Province is divided into 
forty-two runs, varying in size from about 25,000 to 60,000 acres 
each. Few are of the larger size, the greater number contain 
about 30,000 acres; in several cases, however, two or three 
adjacent runs are in the hands of one holder, anti worked as one 
station, the largest of this kind being estimated to comprise 
nearly 200,000 acres. These runs are held on lease from the 
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Crown, and have mostly seven or eight years of the original 
term unexpired. Hitherto the rent nas been nominal, but a 
recently passed Land Act imposed a rent of twopence per acre, 
adding, as an equivalent, ten years to the leases. The sheep on 
these runs are of merino breed, originally imported from Aus- 
tralia, and number now about 260,000, being little more than 
half what the country is estimated to carry ; moreover many, if 
not all, of these runs are capable of great improvement by 
burning off rough and scrubby vegetation, and sowing English 
grass and clover on the surface. It is only on a certain kind of 
surface indeed that this will succeed to any extent, but few runs 
are without more or less of such country. Both pasture and 
working expenses would be greatly economised by fencing, 
which in fact will become almost a necessity as the 
runs get stocked up. A good sheep-proof wire fence can 
be erected in most situations for from .£80 to .£100 per mile, 
or even less in some cases, and as fencing is only required 
on mutual boundaries, the expense to each -proprietor would 
not exceed .£50 per mile, so that making allowance 
for the numerous natural boundaries, each run of average size 
might be completely fenced for probably less than ,£1000, which, 
with another .£1000 spent in subdivision fences, would yield a 
return of not less than 20 per cent in economy of pasture and 
working expenses, ^l further development of the capabilities of 
the runs will, no doubt, in time take place by the purchase and 
cultivation for English grass of such of the land on each, run 
as can profitably be treated in this iway. It will therefore be 
evident that although there is no longer any unoccupied 
country to take up, there is still ample room for the investment 
of capital, and the exercise of skill and judgment in pastoral 
pursuits in Southland. There are always some runholders 
willing to sell out at a fair price ; the lease, with improvements, 
consisting of dwelling-house, woolshed, yards, &c, has usually 
sold at about 2s per acre on the whole area of the run. The 
price of stock fluctuates more, but a good mixed flock, with a 
large proportion of e ,ves, on a run half stocked, is worth nearly 
20s per head all round. The profit* arising from wool and 
increase of stock, less working 'expenses, might be shown on 
paper to be very handsome, but in practice they are by no 
means unreasonably large ; they depend much on the manage- 
ment and on the judgment with which the investment was 
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originally made, the return on outlaid capital probably averages 
15 per cent., in some cases it might be 20 per cent., in others 
less than nothing. It must be observed, however, that this is a 
safe class of investment, yielding an immediate return, and 
depending on a steady market, and that if the runholder and 
his family live on the station, and are disposed to be content 
with necessary comforts, sueh a return may be expected almost 
clear of the maintenance of the family, important advantages 
which few business investments at home combine. 

Another important class of operations almost peculiar to 
Southland, in respect of the extensive and systematic manner in 
which thev are carried on, is — 

(3.) The laying of large tracts of land down in grass by 
associations of home capitalists. Upwards of 100,000 acres of 
the best agricultural land in the Province has been purchased 
with this view, and already considerable progress has been made 
with the work. The principal operations as yet have been 
carried on in the Oteramika District, fifteen miles east of Inver- 
cargill, and on the Mataura Plain ; it is intended also to begin 
shortly on a large tract close to the southern slopes of the 
Hokanui Hills, and probably also on another north-east of the 
Longwood Hills, between them and the Aparima River. This 
class of work was first commenced on the property of the " New 
Zealand Association," of Glasgow (in the Colony, Holmes & Co.) 
at Seaward Downs, about eight years ago, under the direction 
of John Morton, Esq., now of Wallacetown; and though the 
work has not continued to be carried on largely there, so satisfied 
were some of the partners of that association of the ultimate 
profit of such undertakings, that they have promoted the forma- 
tion of other companies, by which a large amount of capital has 
been invested in the Province, which is much indebted to James 
Morton, Esq., of Glasgow, the most prominent and energetic of 
these capitalists. There are now five steam ploughs more or 
less constantly at work , already five thousand acres have been 
broken up and partly laid down in grass or other crops. At the 
present rate of progress, ten thousand acres per annnm would 
be cultivated and sown down ; and as it is the wish of the pro- 
moters of the undertaking that more should be done, there is 
every reason to expect that in ten years, if not less, a hundred 
thousand acres will be converted into pasture capable of main- 
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taining from three to four Leicester sheep per acre. The qties* 
tion arises, will it pay ? Public opinion on the point in thd 
Province may be pretty accurately indicated thus : — People who 
know that there is a large amount of money being sunk, but 
who know little else about the subject, unbesitatirgly declare 
that the shareholders will never get a quarter per cent. Farmers 
who are practically acquainted with such operations, but jiot on 
this scale, acknowledge that an acre of grass that will maintain: 
from three to four sheep all the year over must be worth some* 
thing per annum, and that therefore these undertakings may pay 
in time. Those who base their opinion on a knowledge of the 
subject, personal observation of the opeiations and the results 
of them, and judicious calculation, see that it is merely a ques- 
tion of cost per acre versus amount of sheep pasturage per acre, 
even if the cost were ,£10 per acre (and once the various>tations 
are fairly established it need not be more than £6 or £7), the 
land in that state would be worth £1 per acre rent, or 10 per 1 
cent, on the outlay, a good return for a landed investment, and 
this independently of the profit from the stock, which should be 
much larger than that from the land, but which contains too 
many contingent elements to allow ot any reliable calculations 
of it. No doubt large agricultural companies have seldom come 
to any good, but pastoral associations have been eminently suc- 
cessful; and so long as these companies confine themselves 
mainly to pastoral operations, and act cautiously and judiciously, 
their success is as well assured as that of any enterprise subject 
to the ordinary casualties of human affairs. As regards the 
actual achieved results of the operations of these companies, it 
must be premised that the proper cultivating and raising of 
English grass on wild land is not the work of a day ; indeed the 
economical success of the operation depends on sufficient time 
being allowed for the natural turf to rot thoroughly 
after it has once feen turned over. Less than a year 
will not suffice for this, and two would not be more 
than enough. No doubt the process may be hastened by 
•repeated ploughing attd harrowing, and by the application of 
lime, or guano, and it is simply a question of comparative cost, 
on the one hand of the interest on capital lying unproductive in 
the price of the land and cost of one ploughing and harrowing, 
and on the other of the operations and applications necessary to 
expedite the work* The fields laid down in grass at Seaward 
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Downs four or five years ago have abundantly answered expecta- 
tions, and though the other companies are comparatively but of 
yesterday, some grass has already been tried, chiefly at Morton 
Mains, Oteramika, and the result when it was possible to give 
the land anything like justice has astonished the most sceptical, 
the sole of grass being quite equal to what any practical farmer 
would expect grass of its age to be, on the best average soils of 
England or Scotland ; and the land at Morton Mains, is by no 
means the best land in the Province for the purpose, or equal to 
other tracts in the possession of the same companies. 

(4.) We must now pass on to the consideration of the 
ordinary operations of the agricultural settlers of the Province. 

■ 

However important in a purely material point of view the 
other interests we have been alluding to may be, this though 
last noticed must be regarded as the most important, inasmuch 
as it will hardly be questioned that the true test of the pros- 
perity and greatness of any country is to be found in the main* 
tenance and increase of a human population, within its own 
borders, in a state of generally diffused comfort and happiness \ 
and that the true basis and strength of such a population is 
that element of it which derives its support from the soil. 

tt may be estimated that there are from six to eight nun* 
dred settlers in Southland, meaning thereby men owning and 
cultivating farms; there are very few tenant farmers. It is pro- 
bable that the average amount of land owned by each is about 
one hundred acres ; few own more than five hundred or less than 
sixty acres, the most common size of farms being one hundred 
and twenty acres. There are a few gentlemen owning and residing 
upon properties of from one to four thousand acres, who may be 
called freehold pastoral settlers, they are necessarily men of con* 
siderable capital and are to be found chiefly in the Aparima 
District on the fertile belt .of limestone country already alluded 
to, lying between that river and the Longwood Hills ; a large 
portion of this district admits of easy improvement by burning 
off fern and scrub and surface sowing with grasses and clover, 
an operation which on suitable land has been found to answer 
admirably, and to produce at a trifling expense pasture but lit* 
tie inferior to the best cultivated fields of other districts. The 
stranger must not, however, be deceived by this seeming facility 
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mtiWjf* of shelter and & convenient supply 
justfs «nd Sum-steadings, as may be supposed, 
of construe t ion. from substantial frame and 
s tt> fern-Ires ""whires," and milking-slieds 
unctitr. The soundinc* and Tariety of 
»nd is such that if a settler's home is not 
i it may be ronirh, it is bis own mult. As 
of them have only been three, or at the 
n their farms, the average amount of land 
(ration by each will hardly exceed fifteen 
niich more, but many also hare less. The 
bly first cultivated are oats and potatoes ; 
requiring more careful preparation of the 
tempted till the second year, if even then, 
r baa a few head of cattle ; they run upon 
j Hundred : — i.e., all the unfenccd land of the 
e is located in. Regulations are enforced 
settler running more cattle than the extent 
■titles him to in justice to the rest, and none 
lundred are allowed to run cattle on it. 
all cattle are usually not allowed on the 
presence would entail a much more expensive 
j a rule the cattle get neither shelter nor 
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attendance ; when first placed on a new run they require 
watching for a week or two, but soon get used to it, and seldom* 
wander far. Where milking cows are kept, a milking shed is 
usually erected, but of the roughest kind. Unless in exceptional 
cases where the settler happens to be located near an unusual 
abundance of natural feed, or has fields laid down in English 
grass, it is not found profitable to dairy beyond what 
suffices for family requirements. The natural vegetation, 
well eaten down, as it usually is, though abundantly 
sufficient for. the breeding and rearing of stock, will not 
enable a cow both to rear her calf well and give a 
surplus of milk sufficient to make a systematic dairy 
pay. The calves are accordingly generally allowed to run 
with the cows during the day, and ail shut up during the night, 
the cow being milked in the morning only. The cattle are of 
no breed in particular, or rather of that breed locally known as 
" colonial." Some pure stock has been imported, however, 
chiefly Ayrshire, Polled, and Durham breeds. The first named 
is found to suit best for the rough pastures of the runs ; how- 
ever, the famous shorthorns may be found to do when plenty of 
artificial food can be provided for them. The polled Aberdeen 
and Galloway cattle also do well. Further and more exact in- 
formation as to the work of agricultural settlement, in regard to 
capital required, return that may be expected, mode of opera- 
tions, treatment of land, &c., <&c., can probably be more clearly 
conveyed by illustration than by bare statements, however full. 
We shall therefore take an imaginary case of a settler, supposed 
to have the personal qualities and the knowledge of the work 
necessary to success, and observe his proceedings from the com- 
mencement. He has, let us say, a clear capital of «£500 to start 
upon, which he knows will go done prematurely if he does not 
take care of it ; he will therefore avoid the common error of 
buying too much land. He will select not more than one hun- 
dred and twenty acres (the land is generally laid off in sixty or 
one hundred and twenty acre sections), with bush frontage, and 
combining as many of the advantages of good soil, situation, 
exposure, &c., &c., as he can find ; this will take not less than 
.£120 capital, and before going further he will do well to consider 
how he means to apportion the rest. «£80 will hardly suffice 
for eighteen months' provisions for himself and family, and 
whether he invests a part of the amount in stock in the mean- 
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time or not, be will require all this or more before be can bare 
any return from bis land. His team, implements and buildings, 
on tbe most economical scale, will take <£80 more, <£160 be will 
put in cattle, and be will have but £60 left for seed, labor, belp 
and sundries. Having selected bis land, be will proceed 
to erect a bouse for bis family, and stockyard for bis cattle, and 
in this will employ two or tbree pounds of bis labor fund in pro- 
curing tbe assistance of a " mate " as a man working alone can- 
not advantageously execute sucb work, and as our settler may 
be a good farmer but a bad busbman, be will see to it tbat bis 
mate is experienced in tbat craft ; bis bouse be will make 20 feet 
by 10, sides 6 feet bigb of slabs split in tbe busb out of a totara 
if be can find a good one conveniently, if not a red pine will do 
very well ; roof of sbingles wbicb be can also split for bimself ; 
thatch, sometimes used makes a very dangerous roof wbere wood 
fires are burned ; fire place and cbimney at one end also of slabs 
floor and partition of tbe same materials, nails, windows, and 
some sawn timber for roofs and doors be will buy, costing say 
JB5. By lining tbe ceiling witb stout calico, and stuffing tbe 
cbinks between tbe slabs witb clay, be may have a bouse as snug 
and comfortable as could be wished, its construction if done with 
care will take him and his man a month. He will now get his 
family up and then erect a stockyard for his cattle, and milking 
shed if he means to have some cows, this will take fully another 
week's work of two. Before parting with bis man be will do 
well to " tussac " a few acres : — i.e., chip off with an adze tbe 
bunches of flax and coarse grass growing on the land, and clear 
off the remains of the half-burned trees and roots the piece he 
means first to break up will contain if it be close to the bush as 
it ought to be. If be gets five acres so cleared within the week 
he will have done well. He will now part witb bis man and 
get bis cattle and team : for his money (.£160) he should get 
two good milking cows, ten good two-year-old heifers, two 
crowing steers, and a bull. For bis team a pair of harness 
bullocks will suit better than horses, as they are steadier for 
breaking up, less liable to accident, and will cost bim little or 
nothing for food, plough and harrows will cost him £15 ; cart 
and harness he will dispense witb, using instead a sledge of his 
own construction. His cattle and bullocks will have to be well 
watched for a week or two, very soon they will cease to give him 
trouble. He will now set to breaking up, and as his bullocks are 
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supposed to find food for themselves, unless the natural feed is 
unusually abundant in the neighborhood, they can only work eight 
hours every alternate day. This does not matter, however, as 
he will find they can plough more in one day than he can clear 
in the next, and the advantage of starting with a few acres 
cleared will become apparent. He will be able thus to get two 
acres per week broken up, and if he has commenced operations 
early in summer, may get twenty acres broken up before the 
winter sets in ; grass will by that time be getting scarce, and the 

^ bullocks in need of a spell, he will therefore stop ploughing, and. 

* ' set to providing posts and rails for his fencing. The whole work 
of providing materials for a two-rail fence, hauling and erecting 
them, and cutting a ditch 3 by 2£ by 1, with a three-sod bank is 
equal to not less than four month's work of a man for a field of 
twenty acres. For the falling, cross-cutting, and splitting of 
his posts and rails he will .find it of advantage again to get a 
mate, indeed the whole work could be more economicallv done 
by two men, but he cannot afford it unless he and a neighbor 
can arrange mutually to assist each other. By the time his field 
is fenced he will find the spring coming on, and no time to be 
lost in getting it harrowed, and the sec6nd ploughing com- 
menced. As he must get on more quickly with this he will 
have to buy a little oaten hay for his bullocks, and keep them 
working five days in the week. Two or three acres he will sow 
with oats for hay for his team and milking cows, twelve soon 
after for an oat crop, three next in potatoes, and then two in 
turnips, for which last he will do well to provide 5 cwt of guano, 
which will cost «£5. This, his first crop, fairly in, he may find a 
little time to break up a few acres more, but as he cannot yet 
afford to employ much labor, and the tending and harvesting of 
his crops will absorb most of his time, if he gets a new ten- 
acre field broken up and fenced by the following spring he 
will hare done well. As for his crops — from his three acres 
of oaten hay he may expect five tons ; the twelve acres in oats 
should yield three hundred and fifty bushels ; the three acres 
potatoes ten tons ; the two acres turnips twenty tons. These 
crops, it will be observed, are not heavy, but being the first crop, 
more cannot be depended on, and unless the land has been six 
months fallowed and twice ploughed even this will not be got, 
but if the next season be at all favorable, he may expect nearly 
double the amount for the second crop. Markets fr*» arable 
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produce are always uncertain in a colony, but he may fairly 
calculate on realising ,£50 from what of his crop he can spare 
for sale ; taking the present market rates, the amount of crop 
above specified would bring .£200, if all disposed of. It will be 
erident, therefore, that we do not calculate rashly. In any case 
he will get enough out of his crops to maintain himself and 
family for another year, as he will have his own produce — 
potatoes, milk, butter and cheese, eggs, oatmeal, vegetables, 
and may soon hare pork, and if one of his steers is old enough, 
beef as "well, so that he will only have flour and groceries to buy. 
For his next crops he will sow five acres winter wheat where his 
potatoes and turnips were, and if he give 10 cwt. guano he will 
be more sure of a good crop. During the winter the erection 
of a barn, thrashing his oats and fencing his new field will give 
him ample employment. In the spring he may find it advisable 
to substitute a pair of horses for the bullocks, as he has food for 
them, and they will get through more work, and so economise 
his time. He will repeat a crop of oats on the twelve acres 
under that crop the first season, on the new field he will have 
turnips and potatoes as before, and the remainder in oats. His 
heifers will calve this spring, and be broken in to milk, but he 
will let the calves have most of the milk. By the following 
autumn — if our settler is hardworking, careful, and not specially 
unfortunate — he will be fairly established, and almost inde- 
pendent; he will have nothing to buy but his clothing and 
groceries, his crops will enable him now to employ a man con- 
stantly, and his progress will be greatly accelerated. Grass 
fields for his dairy stock he will now aim at ; he will have sown 
grass seed in spring with the wheat, and after the second crop 
of oats is off, he will plough that land up and sow it with grass, 
so that by the third spring he will have twenty acres of good 
pasture, and with the aid of a few acres in green crop he will 
be in a position to start a regular dairy — the produce of which, 
from his twelve cows, should give a gross return of .£150 (at 
present prices of dairy produce they would yield .£300). In 
three years more he should have his whole farm fenced and 
under crop. His crops should enable him to buy sheep, by the 
time he has ninety acres in grass, in two years more ; if not, he 
can sell his young cattle and buy sheep. He may thus, at the 
end of seven years, have a free farm of his own, with good house, 
garden and orchard — ninety acres of it in pasture and thirty 
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under crop ; upon this he could maintain twenty dairy cows and 
three hundred long-woolled sheep, besides a score of pigs ; his 
dairy and sheep would yield <£250 a year ; his surplus crops, 
pigs, and young stock would pay expenses and maintain his 
family. His property and stock would be worth «£3000, with 
neither debt nor rent upon his head ; he could give his family 
a good education, and a fair start in life. Can a farmer with 
i2500 make it into <£3000 in seven years in the old country, be- 
sides maintaining his family comfortably in the meantime ? He 
must be very clever or very lucky if he does. To do it in 
Southland he need be neither very clever nor lucky, but he must 
be sober, industrious, hardy, sensible, economical, and a practical 
farmer, and his wife, if he has one, must be like-minded. He 
need not depend on luck, but on the blessing of Providence, 
which rarely withholds 'success from those who really deserve it# 
If there is a chance of his being less successful than this, there 
is at least an equal chance of his being more successful, as few 
who are qualified to speak on the subject will say that the cal- 
culations we have made represent it too favorably. It may be 
asked, have all who settled in Southland been as successful 
as this ? certainly not nor a fourth of them ; for this many good 
reasons may be given — most of them have not time yet — many 
had not sufficient capital to begin with, many have been wanting' 
in the personal qualities requisite to success — some commenced 
to farm knowing nothing about it— many have been imprudent 
and thoughtless, and perhaps nothing has been a more general 
hindrance than this, such people begin by buying too much 
land, then they will fence too much — put up an expensive house, 
get horses and break up too much, till suddenly they find their 
money done, and they must borrow at 12\ per cent, with a J210 
lawyers bill to pay ; too much cultivation being attempted, it is- 
not half done and the crop is poor; and as thoughtless people 
are sure to be unfortunate, the markets are bad, and they can- 
not hold on for better, so they find fault with the country and 
the climate and thost who made representations which induced 
them to come to such a place. But on the other hand many 
have been as successful as this, for the length of time they have 
been settled such are the good farmers of the Province, all they 
do is thoroughly done, the state of their lands, crops, stock, 
teams is remarked by all who have an eye for such things, they 
are not to be heard complaining of tfce country, or the climate 
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oi 4 the markets, though they may occasionally bestow a hearty 
malediction on the state of the roads, to the repair of which they 
would gladly contribute, more than their share if only other 
people would join fairly. These men are not to be found riding 
about the country on horseback, drinking at every public house, 
or lounging half tipsy about the town ; on the contrary they 
mind their business and consequently it minds them. The fur* 
,ther question may be asked, is the way we have indicated the 
only way of settling successfully in Southland with .£500. We 
Qrmly believe that something like it is the only safe plan and 
the one most likely to ensure success. If a man of this capi- 
tal buys more land or cultivates more, he has to . depend 
entirely on a first crop which is always an uncertain one, 
and in a colonial market for grain which is equally un* 
certain. As for investing entirely in stock, if a man 
does not buy land he must pay for the grazing of his stock, and 
the capital supposed is too small to yield a livelihood to a family 
from such an investment of it, unless he takes other employment 
and regards his investment simply as such. Again, it may be 
asked, can a man not become a settler in Southland with less 
than J6500 ? Certainly he can, if of the right stamp. Many of 
the most successful settlers landed in the Province without 
capital, but they had to work for money and save it till they had 
enough to buy land, and a team and implements, and afterwards 
partly working for themselves, partly for others, they ere long 
became independent. Such are the men who take ditching and 
fencing contracts, doing the work of two men on day's wages, 
working for weeks at a time, up to the knees in water and mud, 
earning fifteen shillings per day. A man new to the colony who 
has not at least .£400, will get on faster in the end if he invests 
his money and works and saves till he has this amount, or at 
least till he has gained experience enough to make less do. A 
man who knows nothing, or only imagines he knows something 
about practical farming or about the colony, whatever be his 
capital, had better defer his operations till he has learned 
something, or he runs a fair chance of finding himself penniless 
in a few years. A man who is a practical farmer, and has more 
than J2500, will of course get on so much the better and easier, 
provided he acts upon the principle we have indicated. How- 
ever large a man's capital, if he goes to work too extensively and 
rashly, he will find himself in difficulties ere he knows well what 
he is about* «, ' 
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IV. An opinion as to the class of Settlers likely to suc- 
ceed in Southland, with some general advice calcul- 
ated to contribute to their success. 

In the last section we have almost unavoidably anticipated 
much that might more fitly have been found in this one, and 
those who carefully consider the statements made in it, can 
hardly fail to find out whether they are suited for Southland. 
We may, however, recapitulate shortly, and say that the follow- 
ing classes may safely come to Southland. 

(1 ) Such as have £5000 and a fair amount of shrewdness 
and knowledge of the world, whatever be their occupation, or 
though they have none. 

(2.) Practical farmers, with energy and good sense and 
«£500 or upwards. 

(3.) Men who are strong and hardy, familiar with all kinds 
of farm work, and willing to work as servants, whatever be their 
capital or though they have none. 

Any of these three classes can hardly fail greatly to improve 
their circumstances by emigrating to Southland. 

Men with or without capital, who are strong and robust, re- 
solved to learn farming, and willing to endure much discomfort 
and perhaps some privation ; also men accustomed to out door 
labor, though not to farm work, will probably do well ultimately, 
though their success will be less assured, and harder to win. 

Though such tradesmen as carpenters, smiths, saddlers 
shoemakers and the like, as well as shopmen and storemen will 
usually find employment at high wages, the field for them is more 
limited and there is consequently more uncertainty about their 
success. 

For engineers, masons, moulders and the like there is at 
present no opening whatever. The same may be said of clerks 
and that nondescript class of people with small capital and large 
families, fit for nothing in particular, who never could do any 
good at home, and emigrate with vague notions of "commencing 
business " or " setting up a store," and with anything but vague 
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notions of their own importance ; this c'ass, as well as loafers 
generally, will do well to keep clear of Southland, — it is too wet 
and stormy for them, too cold, too muddy,, the land too poor, 
the Province not go-ahead enough ; in fact, it is not a good 
enough country for. them, and if they came to it they would only 
write home lies to " the newspapers " about it. 

There now remains to us but to offer some advice and warn- 
ing to those who have resolved to set out for Southland. The 
chief points of warning needed are, to take care of their money, 
and not to bring much luggage, nor any merchandise with them. 
A man with small capital — by which we mean anything under 
JB1000 — will find ,£20 an important sum in the second year of 
his colonial career. As to luggage, if a man has to buy at home, 
and means to farm here, he may as well bring a thoroughly good 
strong plough (not too heavy) of the kind he has been accustomed 
to, and a pair of harrows, also back bands, plough chains, and 
swing trees — with a few simple tools, and some plain cooking 
utensils. He will hardly land these things cheaper in the 
Colony than he could buy them there, but he may have them of 
better quality. He should bring a supply of strong useful 
clothing, with little of the cotton and none of the linen element 
in it, in quantity according to his capital ; also a few pairs sub- 
stantial but not heavy watertight boots. As for anything else, 
he will find the money it would cost more useful when he arrives, 
and greatly less troublesome ; such things as carts, cooking 
stoves, hand flour-mills, and machines in general, the emi- 
grant should carefully eschew. If he be a man with a 
few thousand pounds and a family, he will do well to 
bring a few of the more useful and portable articles of furniture, 
as chairs, table, chest of drawers, couch, carpets, cheffonier, iron 
bedstead, hair mattresses, bedding, crockery, and kitchen 
utensils; harness and saddlery also may not come amiss, but 
anything in the dog-cart or carriage way will be found unsuit- 
able, as well as cumbrous furniture, such as side-boards, ward- 
robes, &c. We must repeat, however, that if a man has to 
buy at home what he brings out, he can hardly err in bringing 
too little, and is very likely to err in bringing too much. On 
the other hand, a man who has to sell off his farming imple- 
ments, or his furniture, may err in selling too much ; if he be a 
, mail of small capital he will turn all he can into money, except 
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the articles we have already indicated, that is to say, plough and 
harrows, tools and cooking utensils ; of furniture, excepting bed- 
ding, and perhaps a bit of old carpet, he will bring none. Such 
a man, having over ,£1000 clear, will do well to retain all hia 
farm implements and furniture that are really good and useful, 
taking with him such things as are likely to be immediately 
wanted, leaving the rest to be sent after him when he has 
ascertained what he really does want; 

As to advice for the voyage, the sensible emigrant will need 
little; he will avoid drinking and quarrelling, he will be careful 
of what he says, he will be friendly with all and intimate with 
none of hie feliow passengers. He will take the best ship ho 
can get, the size is of no importance comparatively ; let him 
take care she is bound direct for his destination, or that he has a 
written undertaking by the shipping agents to forward him, hia 
family, and luggage, free of cost, by first steamer, to bis 
destination. 

On arrival in the colony it will be doubly incumbent on the 
emigrant to take care of his money, for he will find it not go 
half so far as it did at home ; what a boy would be glad to do 
for sixpence there, he will hardly get a man to do for two 
shillings here, and will not get a boy to do it at all. Travelling 
expenses are very high, bouse rent and food are not extravagantly 
so. He will, if he has a family, rent as small a house as will at 
all accommodate them, and get bis luggage moved to it, if he 
be a man of capital be will look about him for a little, and not 
be in a hurry to sink his money in the first investment of a 
tempting appearance that is presented to his notice. He can 
soon ascertain at the Land Office the most likely districts for 
him to find land to his mind ; be will visit them, and in doing 
so, if he make good use of his eyes and ears, he will soon find 
out more than could be conveyed to him by pages of advice and 
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Little more need be attempted in the way erf advice, let a 
man be resolute and persevering, patient and cautious, not 
easily daunted or disappointed, and however hard his early 
struggles may be, under the blessing of Providence he will ere 
long find the country to be a good country, worthy to be the 
home of a race as stout and honest as the one he is sprung 
from. 



Kate of Wages as in April, 1866. 

Carpenters, smiths, and similar tradesmen, 10s to 12s per 
day. 

Ploughmen (with board and lodging), 25s to 30s per week. 
Laborers, ditchers, fencers, &c, 8s to 10s per day. 
Shepherds (with board and lodging), £60 to «£80 per annum. 
Domestic female servants, <£25 to ,£40 per annum. 
Married couples (with board and lodging), .£70 to .£80 per 
annum. 

Men on day's wages work eight hours per day, and find 
themselves. Ploughmen and laborers are scarce at present, and 
the rate of wages quoted, though current, is above the average, 
which is 20s to 25s per week for ploughmen, and 8s per day for 
laborers. No class is in greater demand or more highly paid in 
proportion than female domestic servants — the rate quoted is 
not above the average. 

Prices for Agricultural Labor by Contract. 

Ditching, 5d to 6d per cubic yard. (Thus, a ditch 4 feet 
wide at top, 2 feet at bottom, and 3 feet deep, at 6d, would be 
lis per chain.) 

Fencing. — Post and two-rail fence, and ditch 2\ and 1 by 3, 
with three-sod bank, including all labor, except hauling the 
materials out of the bush, is done at from 18s to 22s per chain. 

Fence posts and rails, 20s per hundred. 
Slabs, id per square foot. 



Plough ISO— One furrow (contractor finding every tiling), 
20b to 22a 6d per acre. 

Clearing Open Land for Plough, 20s per acre. 

Bush Falling is never done in quantity — rates, therefore, 
are nominal. 

Cutting Pibbwood, 6s to 10s per cord. 

Sawing, 10b to 12s per hundred feet super. 



PBICES Cu BREST 


roB Produce, &c. 


Flour 


. 20s to 25s » 100 lbs 


Oatmeal 


. 4d to 6d f- lb. 


Beef 


. 7d <$■ lb. 


Mutton 


. 6d „ 


Butter 


. 2e 6d ■» lb. 


Cheese 


■ Is „ 


Eggs 


. Is 6d to 3s f doz. 



Groceries. — Tea and sugar about home rates ; other 
articles about 25 per cent, higher. 



APPIHBXX. 



■00- 



The following Statistical Returns, compiled from authentic 
Records in r the Survey Department, showing the area of Pur- 
chased Land, Reserves, Bush, &c, in the different parts of the 
Province, with a list of the Runs, showing name of Licensee, 
area of Rnn, &c, the amount of Land sold under the various 
Waste Land Acts, the value of Imports, Exports, the Territorial 
Ordinary, and Custom's Revenue of Southland since 1861, have 
been kindly furnished by the Chief Surveyor, John IL 
Baker, Esq. 

The rate of Wages, Prices Current, &c., have been compiled 
from the latest current rates ; the Meteorological Observation* 
taken from Mr C. Marten's valuable returns, were observed at 
Ryal Bush, situated about 9 miles north of Invercargill. 



CENSUS OF NEW ZEALAND. 



EUROPEAN POPULATION (exclusive of Military and their 

Families) as at 1st December, 1864. 

Males. Females, Total 1864. Total 1861. Total 1851, 

106,479 ... 65,462 ... 171,931 ... 98,915 ... 26,707 

Total Native Population not over 40,000) — all but ex- 
tinct in the South. 

POPULATION OF SOUTHLAND at same Dates, 

Males. Females. Total 1864. Total 1861. Total 1851. 

4,806 ... 3,279 ... 8,085 ... 1,820 ... NiL 
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EYRE DISTRICT. 



5 • 

6 B 



NAME OF LICENSEE. 



AREA OF 
BUN. 



AREA OF PUR- 
CHASED LAND. 



190 
191 

19lext 

191wrf. 

214 

302 

852 

So2eai 

394 



F. Wentworth 
F. Wentworth ) 

Do. [ ... 

Do. ) 

J. Rogers 

F. Wentworth 
J. Howell ) 
Do. j 
A. M'Neil ... 



47.650 

48.000 

29.000 
43.000 

24.000* 

22.500 



25.600 
13.570 



1.170 
.300 



2.000 Bush 
not under license 



WAIAU DISTRICT. 



156*2 

156W 

156*2 
165 



J. S. Manning 

Messrs Conner, Austin and 

Lyon 

J. Mitchell 

Messrs Cuthbertson Bros. 







10.320 

4.311 
7.595 

7.325 Bush 
not under license 



W AIRIO DISTRICT. 



133 


W. Martin 


8.700 


2.410 


142 


Matthew Scott 


2.000 


.200 


143 


F. S. B. Holt 


24.000 


2.980 


153 


G. Howell 


26.900 


4.390 





WAIRAKI DISTRICT. 






143a 


Messrs Reinecker & Hunter 


11.400 




1.420 




1436 


JL^v* ••• * • • ••• 


11.600 




.640 




156 al 


A. M. Clark ... 


15.000 




1.280 




187 

I87ext 


W. Stevens \ 

Do. ) 


58.000 




2.180 


• 


208 


C. BasRtian ... 


24.900 









• Available Area of Rani held under Waite Land Act> 1866. 
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GENERAL LAND STATISTICS IX THE 
PROVINCE OF SOUTHLAND. 



Area of Land Fur chased — 
In the Hundreds 
„ Districts 
Area of Saleable Land 
(estimated) — 
Open Land, in the 

Hundreds... 

Bush, in the Hundreds 

Open Land, in the Dis- 

inci'S ... • • • 

Bnsh, in the Districts 



A. 



B. P. 



812,488 2 4 
142,339 3 12 



257,792 

30,000 

440,000 

10,000 



Reserves 

Land fit for Depas- 
turing only 

Area of Bush Land . . . 

Peat, Bogs, and barren 
Mountains... 

Area of Stewart's 
Island 

Total Abba of Pbovincb 



a. 



B. P. 



454,828 1 16 



737,792 

68,913 1 12 

531,441 2 12 

276,333 

205,400 

500,935 



2,775,643 1 



Chief Stjbveyob'b Office, 

Southland, August 25, 1866. 
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EETTJEN showing the Area of Land purchased in Southland 

prior to the separation of Southland from the Prorince 

of Otago, the amount of Land sold in the Province of 

Southland under the " Otago Waste Lands Act, 1856/' 
the amount of land purchased under the " Southland 

Waste Lands Act 1863," and the amount of Land 
purchased up to the 31st July, 1866, under the " South- 
land Waste Lands Act, 1865." 



Area op Land Purchased. 



Prior to Separation from Otago . . . 
Under the " Otago Waste Land Act, 

lo5o 
Under the " Southland Waste Land 

Act, 1863" 

Under the " Southland Waste Land 

Act, 1865," up to 31st July, 1866.; 

Total 



Town Land 


COUNTBY 

Land. 

r, s i 


a. 


B. P. 


A. b~p: 


229 


2 17 


139 700 110 


251 


3 23 


157,979 3 24 




1 


358 121 




2 


156,789 3 1 


482 


1 


454,828 1 16 



Chief Surveyor's Office, 



Southland, August 25, 1866. 
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CLIMATE OF SOUraLOD 



The following particul irs embody the more important paints 
in the result of Mr M a. ribs' s Observations for six years : — 



\a 
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1864 


82 


17 


51. 


5 





43 ! 


3 


. 165 


176 


25 


58.7 


1863 90 

i 


17 


51.1 


11 


1 


55 


1 


: 168 


168 


29 


58.4 


1862" 87 


9 


51.6 


27 





70 


16 


239 


113 


13 


38.2 


1861 95 


20 


55.1 


60 


18 


34 





315 


41 


9 


19.3 


1860 91 


14 


53.8 


30 


1 


21 


5 


288 


70 


8 


33.6 


1859 98 


12 


53.4 43 


8 


33 


6 


263 


95 


9 


30. 


Mean of Six-* 
Years, ...) 


52.6J 29 

t 

i 


5 


42 


5 


i 

! 240 


110 


15 


39.7 



North-westerly and westerly winds are most prevalent, 
south-easterly being next in that respect. 
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LAND REGULATIONS. 



SELECTION OP CLAUSES FROM THE "WASTE 

LANDS ACT, 1865." 

All. A book to be called the " Application Book" shall be 
kept open during office hours at the Land Office in which the 
name of every person desiring to make an> application to the 
Board shall be written in order by himself or any person duly 
authorized on his behalf. And the Commissioners shall during 
the sittings of the Board consider and determine all applications 
• in the order in which they shall appear in the applications book. 

Provided that if any person shall not appear himself or by some 
person duly authorized on his behalf before the Board when 
called in his turn his application shall be dismissed until his 
name shall appear again in the book in order. 

Xm. The Board shall keep true and detailed minutes of all 
applications made to the Board and all decisions thereon and 
generally of all the proceedings of the Board and such minutes 
shall be signed by all the Commissioners present at any meeting 
and such minutes shall be open to the inspection of all persons 
desiring to inspect the same at all reasonable hours on payment 
of the sum of two shillings and sixpence for every such inspec- 
tion. 

XIX. The sites of towns shall be determined by the Super- 
intendent upon the recommendation of the Provincial Council 
and shall be notified by proclamation in the Goverment Gazette 
of the Province. 

XX. Town lands shall be sold by public auction in sections 
the size and upset price of which shall be determined by the 

p Superintendent and the Provincial Council and having been so 

determined foi each town severally shall not again be altered. 
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XXI. The time and place of every auction sale shall be 
fixed by the Superintendent and shall be notified in the 
Provincial Gazette and one or more newspapers of the Province 
at least thirty days before such sale shall take . place. 

XXII. No such notification of any sale of town lands shall 
be published until a map of the town signed by the Chief 
Surveyor shall have been laid open for public inspection in the 
Land Office and such map shall set forth accurately delineated 
all the town section* numbered consecutively so far as laid out 
showing the sections to be submitted for sale and the public . 
reserves in connection with them. 



XXVI. All lands not included in any of the foregoing 
regulations shall be open for sale as rural land at the fixed price 
of twenty shillings per acre. Provided always that if at any 
time the Superintendent and Provincial Council of the said 
Province shall recommend the ( Governor to raise such price then 
it shall be lawful for -the Governor in Council if he shall see fit 
to raise such price in accordance with such recommendation. 
Provided also that in the event of two or more applications for 
the purchase of the same land being made on the same day then 
such land shall be put up to public auction at an upset price of 
the same amouut as the fixed price for the tire being Provided 
also that if where two or more applications are made on the 
sani6 day for the same land any such applications shall refer 
to only part of the land applied for in another application then 
the auction to be held shall take place in respect of such oart 
only of the land as shall be included in two or more apjjlieations 
so made on the same day. 

XXX. Every section of rural land shall be in one block and 
except as hereinafter provided of a rectangular form aiid if 
bounded by a frontage line shall be of a depth of lu«lf a mile 
(or forty chains) from such frontage line And the term " frontage 
Hue" shall be taken to mean the boundary of a road river or 
public reserve or any stream or water course which shall have 
been declared by notification in the Provincial Gazette to 
constitute a frontage for the purpose of selection. 
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XXXII. In sections of lands not adjacent to or "bounded by 
a frontage line all the sides may be equal bat one side may not 
be less than one-third of the other and such section shall not 
be less than half a mile distant from a frontage line. - 

XXXVII. The rights of pasturage on Waste Lands of the 
Crown in any Hundred and the apportionment of the same shall 
be exercised and enjoyed exclusively by the persons being 
ocoupitfrs ©f land purchased from the Crown within the limits of 
such Hundred who shall take out a depasturing license as 
hereinafter provided* The term " occupier" shall include the 
owner of the land if he shall be in occupation by his servant or 
agent. 

XXXVJLLL A depasturing license shall be granted by the 
Board to every such occupier who shall apply for the same to the 
Board on or before the first day of January in each year provided 
that he shall have deposited with the Board a return of the 
nu mber of acres occupied by him as aforesaid. 

XLIII. It shall be lawful for the Wardens at any time 
within two calendar months after their election to compute the 
quantity of cattle capable of being depastured on the Waste 
Lands of the Crown within the Hundred and to apportion the 
number of great cattle and small cattle which may be depastured 
for the then current year by each person holding such license as 
aforesaid and the regulations so to be made shall be agreed to 
by a majority of the Wardens and a copy of the same under their 
hands shall as soon as conveniently may be be furnished to the 
Board for publication in the Provincial Gazette. 

XLIV. In case the Wardens 6hall neglect to make such 
regulations within the period aforesaid all the powers herein* 
before given to such Wardens shall be held and exercised by the 
Board 

XLVIH. For the purpose of providing the means for 
carrying into effect all or any of the powers hereby given to the 
Wardens of any such Hundred and defraying the expenses 
incident thereto in the erection and maintenance of pounds the 
construction of any bridges roads or fences the appointment of 
rangers or other officers or otherwise it shall be lawful for such 
Wardens if they shall deem it expedient so to do to levy and 
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t 

raise for the then current year for and in retpect of all catt 
depastured on the Waste Lands of the Crown within th 
Hundred an assessment not exceeding — 

For every head of great cattle ... Five shillings 
For every head of small cattle ... One shilling 



to be paid by the person depasturing such cattle at th# time aad 
in manner to be appointed by the Wardens imposing any suck, 
assessment. 



ADVERTISEMENTS: 



^ ^k*- 
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W. LEWIS' 



(Late Hoad and & .) 

CLOTHING AND OUTFITTING 

EMPORIUM, 

TAY STREET, INVERCARGILL, 

(S®3Eini3E <D3F AIRGABB. 



CLOTHING, HOSIERY, . 

SHIRTS, GLOVES, 

NECKTIES HATS, 

CAPS, BLAXKET8, 

FLANNELS, CARPET BAGS, 

&c, &<\, Ac, 

AS SUPPLIED BT 

W. LEWIS, 

Wbo has by far the CHEAPEST and MOST 
VARIED STOCK of the above GooJs IN SOUTH- 
LAND, Surpassing in Excellence and General Utility. 





I 

Late iioad and Co., 

CLOTHIER AND GENERAL OUTFITTER, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
U. 



HARE, PRATT & CO. 

* 

WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

WINE, SPIRIT AND PROVISION 

XaRGSLBlNTSj 

AN© 

IMPORTERS 



TO SETTLERS. 

The Undersigned are purchasers of Fresh 
Butter, Provincial Cheese, Oats, Chaff and Dairy 
Farming Produce Generally. 

W. B. SCANDRETT & CO., 

TAT STBEET (EAST), INVEBCABGILL. 

J. M. FINDLAY, 

LAND, HOUSE, AND GENERAL 

COMMISSION AGENT, 

INVBROARGILli. 



JOHN KINGSLAND, 

HIBD BOOT, 

tat stbsst, mimemmu,, 

Manufacturer of all kinds of Colonial Boots and 

Leggings, Importer of Boots and Shoes, 

Direct from First Houses. 



X.SATH8& &G3tfHfB£KY WAfcEHOtFSE • 

SHOE MERCER, Sc, 

Manufacturer and Importer of Closed Boot 
Legs, Bordeaux and Paris fronts, Grafts and Skins 
Colored Roans, Elastic Webs, &c. 

bats! abb hayrs, 

apothecaries' hall, 

TAT STREET, INVERCAROILL, 4 MEDICAL HALL, BIVEttTON. 

WHOLESALE & RETAIL CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS* 



PURE DRUGS AND CHEMICALS, 

OEHUINE PATENT MEDICINES, PERFUMERY, AND ALL 
ARTICLES REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET. 



Horse and Cattle Medicines of every description carefully prepared 

Alterative and Condition Powders, Black Oils, Ron's Embrocation, 

Liquid Blister and Ointment. James' Blister. Leeraing'sEseence. Tincture Arnica 

MEM WMAI/gB.'W ^MCMM®* 

Teeth -Carefully Extracted, Stopped and Scaled. 
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MATHESON & CAMERON, 

Wl$ lm\t k Mail form 

WINE, SPIRIT & PROVISION MERCHANTS, 

BUS <S1\, UfYUS^AHIllJiIf. 

W. & J. E PERKINS, = 
rapers and (Seitwal ©utfrtttrs, 

(Adjoining Bank op Otago), 

TAT STHSSTi lll¥SH'€[AM'6lAtJ«« 




JAMES BROWN, 

PHOTOGEAPHEK, 




(Adjoining Messrs Mair and Garven.) 



J. & M. HYAMS, 

WATCHMAKER & JEWELLER, 

FANCY REPOSITORY, 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF] BERLIN WOOL & CANVAS 

DEE STREET, IWVERCARGILL. 

Colonial Jewellery made to Order. 



LOUIS RODGERS, 

BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, 



VW^WWM^^MA^MMMAMMA^MM^ 



IMPORTER OF 

TOYS, F&l&Y M8&8> 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c, &c, &c. 

SOLE AGENT FOR ALL THE 

HOME AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS. 

GOVERNMENT 

BOOKS, MAPS, & ACTS OFTHE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

On Sale (by Appointment). 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



NEW MUSIC, 

»a<B88'yffiS) IB? S^SSllT mM&. 

THE LIBRARY 

Is the largest and best selected in the Province. 
New Books added as they are published. 

B&B #?., fi53WM&8Afi®IMi. 

(Opposite the Southland Club.) 



MITCHELL & CO., 

Wlwlrsalr auft Mail 

MICRO HANTS, 

tidUMitt IVKS .Ut> S8K STHKTS, 



*^* 



l\V M\ % IXYKROARGILL 



\\, H, S( VNDRKTT &CO., 

\\IIOI.rM\|.K«i RETAIL GROCERS, 

\\l^\ J ^\\!t h\N\*M>\N*\ IVvhwc Merchants, 

\\\\W\\\ * h* \\\ y\\ ANS, CHINA A CARTHEUWARHt 
»\\ ' «IM.H\ 1NYKKCARG1LL. 

W\\ "\ m \ \ .. , , \> m\\Mo\hAi\^iAW*r$Freeof Charge 



«HMMH 



jr. cotrrrs, 

TAII.OI! AM) HOTHIER, 

\ V \> \ ♦** In M wM Yftrittf. It .VflS* CAPS* Ac. 
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BOOK & STATIONERY WAREHOUSE 

wmm m tit km Bm stokbts, 

(Opposite the Post Office.) 

K. ROSE, 

Receives Books direct from London and Melbourne, also 
Magazines and Newspapers from all parts of the world. The 
Circulating Library is the largest and most complete in the 
Province, including a late Importation from Mudie's Library 
in London ; the fact of K. E. receiving his Goods direct from 
the Home Market, insures Moderate Prices. A large selection 
of Standard Works always kept in Stock, Catalogues of which 
may be had on the Premises. 

Pocket, School and Family Bibles, Prayers, Roman Catholic 
Books, Pocket Books, Purses, Albums, Writing Cases, 
Manifold Writers, Stationery Cases, Chess Boaid and 
Men, Inkstands, Band Marking Ink, Playing Cards, 
Paint Boxes, Children's Picture Books, Knives, Cash 
Boxes, Deed Boxes, Waste Baskets, Mucilage in bottles, 
Copying Presses, Sealing Wax, Mathematical Instru- 
ments, Moist and Water Colors, Gold Pens, Metallic 
Pens, Penholders, Black Red and Blue Inks. 

ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 

Foolscap Letter and Note Paper ; School Books, a large 
Stock on hand, to supply the different Schools in the Province. 

Music Received by every English Mail. 

Agent for the " Home News," & other Newspapers. 



